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PREFACE 


In 1921 a Sub-Committee of the Ministry of Health’s Advisory 
Committee on the Welfare of the Blind drew up syllabuses of courses of 
instruction in industrial subjects which had been prepared as a guide to 
those responsible for the training of blind people. In the same year these 
syllabuses were circulated by the Board of Education to institutions 
which undertook the training of blind pupils. Since then new methods 
have been introduced into the various trades, and new trades have been 
brought within the scope of the blind worker. It was, therefore, felt that 
the time had come to review in detail the courses of training in industrial 
subjects, to revise the old syllabuses, and to draw up new ones for the 
trades which have been more recently introduced. This work has been 
undertaken by the National Association of Workshops for the Blind in 
collaboration with the College of Teachers of the Blind, and this Handbook 
is the result of their labours. The theory and practice of each trade is 
dealt with in detail, each year’s work is mapped out, and information is 
given on important matters such as the type of individual suitable for a 
particular trade, the length of each course, and the number of students 
who can properly be allotted to an instructor. These syllabuses are 
designed to give a student a progressive course of instruction which should 
make him a competent craftsman in all respects in the particular trade 
chosen, an object which is regarded by both the Board of Education and 
the Ministry of Health as of the utmost importance. 


I should like to take this opportunity of emphasising the need not 
only of giving efficient and comprehensive training to blind persons, but of 
securing that they obtain full opportunity of practising the trades in which 
they have been trained. Tosecure this, there must be co-operation between 
the training agency and the employing agency. The criticism is often 
made that a person trained at one workshop is unfitted for employment 
at another because he has not learned the particular technique employed 
there, or the use of the particular apparatus with which that workshop is 
equipped, or the way to make the particular class of goods in which that 
workshop specialises. I am confident that these difficulties can be over- 
come by personal contact between the members of the staff of the workshop 
and the training institution ; by periodic interviews between the workshop 
manager and his prospective employees, during which the type of work 
done could be exactly ascertained; and by consultations with the in- 
structors over any special detail of technique with which the workshop 
manager wishes his future employees to be familiar. 


It is necessary that instructors should be not only expert in their 
craft but able to impart the necessary instruction to the blind person under 
training. In order to raise the standard of teaching in training institu- 
tions, I would recommend that every opportunity and encouragement 
should be given to instructors who are not already so qualified, to obtain 
the Craft Certificate of the College of Teachers of the Blind. . 


In conclusion I desire to express the indebtedness of the Board of 
Education and the Ministry of Health to the National Association of 
Workshops for the Blind and to the College of Teachers of the Blind for 
producing these comprehensive and detailed syllabuses, which should prove 
a most valuable guide’ to all training departments of blind institutions. 


ARTHUR S. MACNALTY, 


Chief Medical Officer of the Board of Education 
and of the Ministry of Health. 
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BASKET MAKING 


Basket Making is the most time-honoured occupation for the blind. 
From the earliest days it has been associated with their activities, and it 
still holds a pre-eminent place in their industrial world, so much so that 
there is a much larger number employed in Basket making than in any other 
occupation. 

The main reason for its traditional and present-day hold on the blind 
is that it has always been and still is a handicraft without machinery. 
Even the number of tools required is small and the finished article is to a 
degree unexampled in any other craft the result of the skill and deftness 
of the worker’s unassisted hands. 


It is unfortunate that the trade has been for some time at a low ebb. 
Foreign competition has been extremely keen, and users of baskets have 
in recent years been experimenting largely with alternative and cheaper 
material. For these reasons sales at economic figures have been difficult 
to obtain, with the result that many old-established firms have gone out 
of business, and hardly any fresh apprentices are being admitted. The 
proportion of blind to seeing Basket Makers in the country is thus steadily 
rising and it looks as if before many years the blind would have a pre- 
ponderating share of the industry. 


The training should have as its object the production of an all-round 
craftsman. This should be so even in those districts where the localisation 
of a particular industry calls for a special type of basket. 


Blindness already interferes much with the mobility of those so 
handicapped, and anything that would tend to diminish still further their 
opportunity for movement is to be deprecated. The blind lad must be 
put through a course which will make him able to work a rod in all types 
of basket, and so potentially qualify for employment in any blind Basket 
Workshop in the country. 

The training covers a period of four years for all pupils. The ratio 
of pupils to full-time Instructor is 10 to 1 (not exceeding 12). 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF WORK FOR FOUR YEARS’ COURSE 
OF TRAINING IN BASKET MAKING. 


SYLLABUS. 
THEORY : 

Tools and Appliances : 
Their description and uses. 

Willows. 
Where grown in England ; chief countries from which they are 
imported. Preparation of the soil for growing. Cutting sets ; 
planting; hoeing; growth; varieties; cutting for brown; 
pitting. Peeling white (from heads, from pit), buffing, sticks, 
sizes of Brown, sizes of White and Buff. How sold. Market 
prices. Where to purchase. Soaking. 
N.B.—A few yards of ground planted with willows by the pupils 

adds greatly to their interest. 

Cane. 
Whole Cane. Varieties. How grown. 
Districts from which it is imported. 
Prices. 
Chair and Pulp Cane ; from whence imported. 
Sizes and prices, where to purchase. 
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6 : a Bib: 
Commercial Knowledée. cy 
Giving special attention to students becoming Homeworkers 
Costs of Materials ; 
Wages ; Carriage ; Overhead charges, etc. 
Cost prices ; Wholesale prices ; Retail prices. 
Simple book-keeping ; 
Invoicing ; payment of accounts; discounts; credit ; 
Book ; Stock Book ; 
Simple instruction in Banking methods ; 
Imports, exports, tariffs. 


Social : 
Geographical distribution of industry. 
Consideration of such points as: 
Local specialisation ; conditions of labour; foreign comp 
tition ; tariff controversy, etc. Basket Makers’ Union. — 


Books of Reference : ‘ . on 
“The Cultivation of Osiers and Willows.’ W. P: Ellmore 
Published by Dents. } 4 
“The Art of Basket-making.”” T. Okey. Published by 
“Local Trade Union Basket-makers’ List.” 
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FIRST YEAR. 
PRACTICAL : » 
ROUND WORK. 
First Half Year. 
Instruction in: . 

Round Bottoms (4 and 6 sticks). 

Preparing stakes. 

Staking up. 

Pairing. 

Waling (3 rod). 

Randing. 

Slewing.. 

Running Track Border. 

Ordinary Plain border. 

One Rod handles. 

Skein Making. 

Upsetting (4 rod). 

Square Bottoms. 
To construct articles similar to: 

Slewed Can Basket. 

Slewed Jar casing (small). 

Slewed Stilton Cheese Basket. 

Slewed Shopping Basket. 

Light randed Round Basket. 


Second Half Year. 
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Instruction in: 
Round Bottoms (8 or more sticks). 
Waling (4 rod and upwards). 
Randing (tuck or prick). 
Plaited Border (simple). 
Lapped Handles (end). 
Lapped Handles (cross). 
Roped Handles (cross). 
Oval Bottoms ‘(4 slath rods, 3 layers). 
Split Slath (or threadle) Bottoms. 
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To construct articles similar to: 
Randed Waste Paper Basket. 
Randed Open Work Basket. 
Randed Bread Basket. 

Randed Shopping Basket. 


SECOND YEAR. 


CHIEFLY OVAL AND SQUARE WORK. 


Third Half Year. 
Instruction in: 


Oval Bottom (8 slath rods, 3 or more layers). 
Working in leagues. 

Round Bands. 

Long Bands. 

Cross Bands. 

Ordinary Border (5 stroke). 

Double Rod Handles. 

Oval Cover (common). 


To construct articles similar to: 


Oval : Slewed Wine Hamper (small). 
Randed and slewed Fish Trays. 
Randed and Slewed Greengrocer’s Arm Basket. 
Randed and Slewed Clothes’ Basket. 


Round Cane: Rubbish or Brick Basket. 
Bushel Basket. 


Fourth Half Year. 
Instruction in: 


Staking Square Basket. 

Scalloming. 

Upsetting. 

Corner Sticks, together with Blunt corners (how to border). 

Finger Holes, etc. 

Handles on cover. 

Handles under border. 

Cover for Square work (ends crammed). 

Tying on Cover. 

Rib Randing. 

Footing. 

Cover for Round Soiled Linen Basket. 
To construct articles similar to: 


Slewed or light randed Picnic Basket. 
“> ae ,. Butter Basket. 
+ a ae », Shoe Basket. 
2 ee ,, Clothes Basket. 
Round : Dog Basket with notch. 
Work Basket with cover. 
Soiled Linen (Upright). 
Sieves. 

Instruction should now be given in the sorting and grading of rods, 
with particular reference to the difference between a bolt and a bundle, 
and the meaning of sizes, such as luke, small, longsmall, threepenny, etc., 

k also the varying sizes of cane in millimetres. 
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THIRD YEAR. 
CHIEFLY OVAL AND SQUARE WORK. 


Fifth Half Year. 
Instruction in: 
French Randing. 
French Slewing. 
Plaited Border (Advanced). 
Rope Border. 
Fancy Track Border. 
Plaited and Lapped Hasp. 
Plaited and Lapped Noose. 
Turning Bows, various shapes. 
Repairs (various). 
To construct Oval Articles similar to: 
Randed Butchers’ Basket. 
Randed Bakers’ Basket. 
Randed Clothes Basket (Rib Rand). 
Randed Bushel Basket. 
To construct : 
Nursery Chairs (Randed and Slewed). 


Sixth Half Year. 

Instruction in: » 

How to fix corner sticks. 

How to border a square corner. 

Block Randing (German Randing). 

Square covers with Tie Holes. 

Strap Holes (or Irons). 

Ends bordered and banded. 

General Shop Repairs. 
To construct Square Articles similar to: 

Letter Basket. 

Plateror silvervsasker- 

Picnic Basket (Arch top). 

Shirt Basket. 

Log Basket. 
NOTE: Local conditions to determine whether oval or square work shall 

bermtaken inet, 
In the North, for instance, special attention will be given to skip 
making and instruction given in the use of any special appliances required. 
Institutions conveniently situated will give special attention to 

Baskets required for the fishing industry, 7.e., Trawl and Quarter-Crans. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
GENERAL SHOP WORK. 


Seventh Half Year. 

Instruction in: 

Fitching. 

Partition work. 
To construct articles similar to: 

Three cornered Soiled Linen Basket. 

Bottle Basket, 12 hole and 6 hole. 

Linen Hamper (close randed). 

Round Fitched Waste Paper Basket. 

Square Fitched Egg Basket, etc. 

A refresher course in rod sorting, etc., as detailed cn the completion 

of the fourth half year should be given here. 
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niieige and cover for trunk. 


re act Stes similar to: 


yuare Soiled Linen Basket. 
wed or pape Tub Chairs. 


_ design or construction. 
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BEDDING AND MATTRESS MAKING 
AND UPHOLSTERY 


Bedding and Mattress making is so sectionalised that opportunities 
are provided for men and women of different capacity. The training 
period for each of the two sections, viz., Soft Bedding and Box Spring 
Work is three years for adults and four years for school pupils: The ratio 
of pupils to full time Instructor is 8 to 1 (not exceeding 10). The syllabus 


covers the filling of ordinary mattresses with various kinds of filling as 


well as spring work. Of these two sections of the trade the latter is much 
more difficult for blind pupils. 


Piece rates paid in the trade provide an opportunity for earnings 


which compare favourably with those of other industries in Blind Work- 


shops. The course of training should cover both new and repair work, as 
in all probability the Department to a large extent will have to subsist on 
repairs. The work is fairly skilled and therefore only dexterous pupils 
should be trained. 


Like other trades competition is very keen, but here again with the 
interest and sympathy of Local Authorities a substantial quantity of work 
can be obtained from Hospitals and Public Institutions, which forms the 
backbone of the Department. 


This is a trade that calls for up-to-date machinery in connection 
with which the most efficient dust extracting plant should be installed, as 
the elimination of dust is of the utmost importance, not only for the health’s 
sake of the worker, but also for the hygienic condition of the work under- 
taken. 


Under this heading also falls that of Upholstery, which is a trade 
allied to mattress making, but where a little sight is essential for success. 
Upholstery as an occupation for the Blind is not extensively practised, and 
is more likely to succeed in a Workshop where a Mattress Department is 
already established. The ratio of pupils to full-time Instructor in Up- 
holstery is 5 to 1, and the training period is four years. 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF TRAINING IN: 


(a) Manufacture and re-conditioning of Soft Bedding—3 years’ course. 
(b) Manufacture and re-conditioning of Box Spring Work—3 years’ course. 


SYLLABUS. 
THEORY for (a) and (b) above. 

Cutting : 
Why an article is cut larger than the proposed finished size ; 
allowances when cutting. 

Ticking and Fabrics : 
The standard widths of furnishing fabrics and mattress tickings ; 
the finish “Salt or natural.” 
(a) The warp. 


(b) The weft. 

(c) Single and two fold warps. 

(d) Dyed or natural weft. 

(e) Ticking, Cotton, Union, Linen; their construction, weight 


per yard, breaking strain, their suitability or otherwise for 
different filling materials. 
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Trimmings: 
Bindings, Pipings, Cordings, etc. Their construction and most 
desirable widths and thicknesses. 

Filling Materials: 

Hair. 

(a) Horse-hair, Tail and Mane, “Clippings.” 

(b) Hog-hair, and other animal hairs; chief source of supply, 
how imported. 

(c) Methods employed in the cleaning and dyeing, sterilizing and 
drying of hair; how the curl is imparted to hair and the 
reasons for curling > summer hair, winter hair. 

Wool. 

(a) Whence obtained, the shearing seasons, the chief source of 
supply, how imported, the methods employed in cleaning and 
sterilizing. The different qualities in wool, and the many uses 
to which it is put. 

(b) The tearing and cleaning of old woollen materials for use as 
mattress fillings. 


Jute, Gunny, Ruggings. 

The tearing and cleaning of Gunny bags, old rags and cloth of all 

descriptions for use as filling materials in the manufacture of 

bedding. 
Fibres. 

Mexicans, Sisal, Coir, Algerian, Flax, Sea-grass. Their use as 

filling materials in the manufacture of bedding. Why some 

fibres are dyed, the countries of origin and how grown and how 
imported. 
Feathers and Down. 

Poultry, Duck, Goose, Game, Turkey, Eider Duck. 

(a) The countries of origin, how plucked, washed, steamed or 
sterilized and made ready for use as filling agents in the 
manufacture of bedding, quilts, etc. 

(b) Crushing feathers; the permissible amount of chlorine 

- allowed to conform to Government standard. 

(c) Separating the down from feathers; dressing old feathers ; 
removing impurities. 

(d) Susceptibility of feathers, etc., to strong smells or dampness ; 
why feathers and down should be stored and handled in a 
warm dry atmosphere. The amount of natural oil in feathers. 

Cotton. 

How and from whence obtained ; its many uses in the bedding 

industry, used as a yarn, a filling agent and as the groundwork of 

most mattress tickings and fabrics used in mattress making. 

Making waste cotton into linters. 


_ Spring Interior Units. 


The different types of spring units manufactured for use in the 

bedding and upholstery trades. 

(a) Graduating the springs, tempering springs by electrical con- 
tact or otherwise, enamelling and baking the springs, enclosing 
springs in pocket cloth, “walls and pockets’ or open Helical 
springs as a means of anchoring. 

(b) The life of a soft spring unit compared with a tempered wire. 

Rubber. 

Rubber as a filling agent in the manufacture of mattresses, 

cushions, pillows, upholstery, etc. Sources of supply, resiliency 

and construction. 
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Kapoc. 
How and from whence obtained ; its great buoyancy and useful- 
ness as a filling agent for cushions, beds,,etc, 


Costs. 
Materials. Wages. Cost prices. Wholesale and retail prices. 


Tools and Appliances. 
Their description and uses. 


SOFT BEDDING. 

PRACTICAL. 
Stripping of old mattresses, cushions, pillows, etc. 
Carding contents of above, the reason for carding and cleaning contents, 
dressing of feathers and down, etc., the amount of filling material 
lost during cleaning process, and why a loss is sustained and what form 
it takes. 
The effect of carded Flock. Wool. Hair: 
The difference between the filling power of Hair, Rugging, Flock, 
Wool, Feathers (poultry, duck, goose), Down, Eider Down, Kapa 
Vegetable Down, Fibres. 
Why the filling power varies, the relative Deo ay and resiliency of 
the different filling materials. 
How to fill cushions, pillows, etc. 
The correct density of filling required for the different articles filled or 
stuffed. 
The standard sizes of mattresses, width and length. 
How to mark out a mattress case as a guide for the even and regular 
insertion of the ties. The regulator and its uses. 
How many ties to put in mattresses of different sizes and fillings. 
Why ties and tufts are inserted and the reasons for varying the number, 
according to the filling. 
How to fill a mattress with rugging or flock, and how to fill mattresses 
evenly with different weights of the same material ; how to judge the 
filing of a mattress at from 7 to 11 lbs. per foot. (The recognised 
extreme weight). 
(The even filling of a mattress is an art which must be acquired by 
continual practice during the first six months.) 
The pupil should now be instructed in the filling of the better grade 
materials, and to include Hair and Rugging mixtures. 
Tufting mattresses, the method of tufting with the use of the 10 inch 
Bayonet pointed needle, sewing in the tufts or inserting tufts beneath 
tufting twine. 
Why a stouter twine is used for tufting than for quilting ; why some 
tufts are sewn in and others not, why three different kinds of tufts are 
used. 
The method employed when driving home the ties. 


How to tie down and knot securely each tie. 


The difference between a hair-proof ticking and a ticking that will 
allow the hair to percolate, but is suitable for rugging. 


The tufting and filling of wedge shaped bolsters, cribs, and cushions, ete. 


The filling of hair or fibre mattresses, and the gauging of density for a 
given weight per foot. 
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Why new horse hair should not be carded but shaken out by hand. 
The reason for putting more ties in a hair mattress than a flock mattress. 


How to quilt a flock mattress, the reasons for quilting, how many 
stitches to put into a rugging mattress, why a finer twine is used for 
quilting than for tufting, why a fine double pointed needle is used. 


How to join the twine and conceal the knot. 

How to quilt evenly, judge distance between stitching, and ensure 
filling behind twine. 

Casing or layering the filling of mattresses with top off or from end, 
and how to gauge the even distribution of the two filling agents. 


Top stitching or roll stitching, how to obtain an even roll, the reasons 
for roll stitching and the effect upon the finished mattress. 


How to roll stitch a mattress, in addition to two rows of blind stitching. 


BOX SPRING WORK. 


How to secure springs to the laths of a box spring frame. 


How to space springs out, why the finishing knot should always point 
towards the centre of box spring, why a waisted spring is tised, why 
springs are coppered, and why a hand-made spring is better than the 
machine finished article. 


How to lash a box spring, why laid cord is used, the knots to use in 
lashing and how to make them. ; 


How to ensure that each spring stands correctly when lashed, and 
why the end springs should be slightly slanted, the method of securing 
laid cord to wooden frame. 


How to fix the tarpaulin over springs, the way to turn tarpaulin back 
and tack, the width material to use, and the most suitable weight per 
yard. 


How to cut rolls for box springs, the method employed to arrive at 
required width. 


How to mark tarpaulin to receive rolls and how to attach roll hessian 
to tarpaulin. 


How to tack rolls to wooden frame and judge height of roll. 


How to stuff rcll when formed, and what stuffing material to use ; how 
to finish off corners squarely. 


How to “tack stitch,” “blind stitch,’ “‘roll stitch’’ (as employed on 
box spring work). 
How to bridle-in hair on spring tops. 


How to layer the filling on box springs and the quantity to use ; why 
horse-hair is bridled-in. 


How to put on the spring top by means of temporarily tacking. 
How to square the edges, and how finally to drive tacks home. 


How to tuft and tie a box spring and how to cut and fix the bottom 
covering material. 


How to stuff, stitch and quilt squabs. 

How to fix and pin in readiness for seamstress the covering materials. 
How to “spring,” “‘lash,’’ and make gutter in elastic edge box springs. 
How to fix cane on springs ; why cane is fixed. 
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How to star-lash above type of spring. 
How to form hinge in 2 folding box spring and how to finish of 

How to construct box spring bases and why spiral ae re 
the purpose. sa 
How to make and finish folding mattresses, sectional z and spi 
mattresses and cardiacs. ‘ 


WOMEN MACHINISTS. el 


This course covers a —_ of 1 pipe 
., Lock-stitching,” “Slip-sti itching 


range sted “Cording.” 
2. How to use the sewing machine. a 


3. How to “Bind,” “‘Patent-pipe,” “Welt.” 
(Butted edges cannot satisfactorily be carried out by blind we 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF WORK FOR FOUR 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN UPHOLSTERY. 
(For Male adults only.) 


SYLLABUS. 


THEORY. 
See Bedding Syllabus. 
PRACTICAL. 
First Year. 
Stripping webbing ; 
Bridling and stuffing. First stuffing and pi seats. 


Second Year. 
Stitching and tying stuffed work. 
Covering in lining and second stuffing and fluted work. 


Third Year. 
Springing seats and backs, lashing and patent spring work. 
Springing arms, spring edge work, cies and lning, 
and scrim, etc. 

Fourth Year. rie 
Double springing, covering in final covers, leather and | vatent 
leather work, borders and facings. 
Covering, gimping, cording and finishing. 
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BOOT MAKING AND REPAIRING 


Boot Repairing as an occupation for a blind man was brought to 
this country from Denmark by Mr. Siddall, of Rochdale, about thirty 


years ago. It has been tried in many W orkshops, not always with success. 


Some of the difficulties which confront a Boot Repairing Department 
are: first, that it is impracticable for the most part to secure orders in 
bulk as can be done with such products as Baskets and Mats. Orders can 
only be obtained singly, and speaking generally each pair of shoes to be 
Tepaired has to be collected and returned to the customer. This means 
that a considerable organisation has to be maintained for collection and 


despatch. Further, it is easy for the blind repairer by a slip of his knife 


to ruin a good pair of shoes. 


The difficulties which beset a Home Worker in this occupation are, 
of course, the same. Time which in a workshop would be spent on carrying 
out the jobs placed before him must be devoted to the obtaining and 
returning of orders. A Home Worker is indeed most likely to succeed if 
he has someone with sight, such as his wife, who can canvass for work and 
can help him with the processes of patching and finishing. 


The training period is two years for adults, but in these cases a 
modified course will be followed. In the case of school pupils the course 
will be four years. The ratio of pupils to full-time Instructor is 12 to 1 
(not exceeding 14). 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF WORK FOR FOUR YEARS’ 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN BOOT MAKING & REPAIRING. 


SYLLABUS. 
THEORY. 


Tools and Appliances. 
Their description and uses. 


Leather. 
Chief Manufacturing centres in Engiand ; raw materials. Various 
hides and skins employed. The process of tanning. 
Dressing of leathers, as upper leather, patent, etc. How sold. 
Market prices. Where to purchase. 


Rubber. 
Sheets for genera! repairs. 
Prepared soles and heels. 
Half, quarter, and various heel rubbers, leather centred, etc. 
Varieties, sizes. 
How sold. Market prices. 
Where to purchase. 
Grindery. 
Varieties and sizes of all brass rivets, cutlan bills, tingles, etc. 
Varieties and sizes of all iron rivets, cutlan bills, tingles, tip-nails, 
plugs, hob-nails, studs, etc. 
Varieties and sizes of heel-tips, toe-tips, plates, etc. 
Stains, polishes, paints, hemp, wax. 
Quantities. Prices. Where to purchase. 
General. 
Construction of different makes and styles of boots and shoes. 
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Boots. 
Welted ; 3 
Machine Sewn ; 
Standard Screwed. 


Shoes. 
Machine Sewn ; 
Welted ; 
Pump Sewn ; 
Vulcanised ; 
Veldschoen ; 


Del-M ay 
= ite } Very late addition. 


Commercial Knowledége. 
Special attention should be given to potential Home Workers ; 
Commercial arithmetic ; 
Buying ; fixing of prices with consideration to profits ; 
Retail prices and charges for repairs ; 
To consider such points as setting up a Workshop ; 
Economy in cutting up materials ; 
Depreciation, etc. 
Invoicing, Correspondence and Salesmanship. 


Wages. 
Trade Board rates. 


Books of Reference. 
“The Modern Boot Repairer,’ by D. Laurence Lord. 
Weekly Journal: “Shoe and Leather News: 


PRACTICAL. 
FIRST YEAR. 


HALF-SOLING AND HEELING. 


First Half Year. 
Instruction in: 
Fixing of lasts and adjusting of boots and shoes. 
Stripping and levelling for half-soling (rivet work). 
Stripping and levelling heels. 
Pattern cutting for half-soling and heeling. 
Riveting half-soles and heels. 
Rasping, scraping and staining edges. 
Cleaning and polishing bottoms. 
Edge setting—heel-ball and glazing iron. 
To complete jobs similar to : 
Half-soling boys’ twin-sole school boots (black). 
Half-soling girls’ twin sole school shoes (brown). 


Second Half Year. 
Instruction in: 
Cutting half-soles and heel top-pieces. 
Cutting of split-hfts for levelling heels, etc. 
Replacing worn runners. 
Lasting toe-caps. 
Fixing and filling heel-tips.. 
Making wax-ends. 
Improvements with special attention to finishing. 
To complete jobs similar to : 
Half-soling and heeling men’s black and brown boots. 
Half-soling and heeling ladies’ black and brown shoes. 
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SECOND YEAR. 
PATCHING, SEWING, GENERAL REPAIRS. 


_ Third Half Year. 

Instruction in: 

Cutting and punching toe-caps. 

Cutting and trimming side patches. 

Sewing down of toe-caps, side-patches. 

Cutting, trimming, and fixing toe-pieces. 

Cutting, trimming, and fixing side-lays. 

Blind-stabbing. 

Hand-sewing—leading. 


To complete jobs similar to : 
Half-soling and heeling boys’ or men’s boots with toe-caps (lasting). 
Toe-capping boys’ or men’s boots (sewing down). 
Half-soling and heeling girls’ or ladies’ shoes, with side patches. 


Fourth Half Year. 
Instruction in: 
Cutting channels in half-soles for sewn work. 
Hand-sewing half-soles (welted). 
Closing channels. 
Fixing eyelets. 
Sewing down of heels. 
Linking. 
Fastening heels (nails). 
General improvements with special attention to neatness. 


To complete jobs similar to : 
Half-soling and heeling men’s boots and shoes (hand-sewn). 
Half-soling and heeling ladies’ shoes (hand-sewn). 
Fixing pair side-patches (sewn down). 


THIRD YEAR. 
SOLUTION WORK, VARIETY IN HEELING, MAKING. 


Fifth Half Year. 
Instruction in: 

Preparing patches for solution. 
Cleaning upper for, and applying solution. 
Fixing patches (solution). 
Preparing half-soles for solution. 
Stripping and cleaning boots for solution. 
Applying solution, and fixing half-soles. 


To complete jobs similar to : 
Fixing pair side patches (solution). 
Half-soling and heeling ladies’ shoes (solution). 
Fixing pair back patches (solution). 


Sixth Half Year. 

Instruction in: 

Fixing rubber soles (tacks and solution). 

Fixing round and shaped rubber heels. 

Fixing half and quarter rubbers. 

Fixing half and quarter iron tips. 

Cutting and trimming insoles. 

Cutting and trimming stiffeners and toe-puffs. 

Lasting uppers. 
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To complete jobs similar to : 
Half-soling and heeling ladies’ and men’s boots and shoes- (rubber). 
Half-soling and heeling men’s boots with quarter iron tip (leather). | 
Heeling ladies’ and men’s boots and shees with shaped, half and | 
quarter rubbers. 


To practice: 
Lasting men’s working boots without cap. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
MAKING ; SHOP WORK GENERALLY. 


Seventh Half Year. 
Instruction in: 
Cutting and shaping insoles. 
Lasting uppers (various). | 
Method of blocking toes. 
Packing centres! 
Cutting and fixing runners. 
Fixing shank pieces. 
Cutting through soles. 
Building heels. 


To practice : ° 
Lasting boys’ school boots with toe-cap and puff. 
Lasting maids’ brown shoes with toe-cap and puff. 
Packing centres and fixing runners. 

Fixing and rivetting through soles. 


Eighth Half Year. 
Instruction in: 
Rounding. 
Use of welt knife. 
Use of fudge and seat wheels. 
Finishing with varieties in bottom finishing. 


To complete jobs similar to : 
Making men’s working boots. 
Making boys’ and maids’ school boots and shoes. 
Making men’s box-calf boots, and 
To do shop work generally, as journeyman. 
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BRUSH MAKING 


The training period for adults is three years for Pan work and one- 
and-a-half years for Wire Drawn work, but in the case of school pupils a 
course of four years should be followed. The ratio of pupils to full-time 
Instructor is 12 to 1 (not exceeding 15). 


The syllabus of training in this industry is divided into two parts, 
Pan work and Wire Drawn work. Pupils normally would not take both 
parts. Pan work has always been regarded as eminently suitable for blind 
male workers, and is an occupation in which most blind men succeed, even 
although they fail in attaining a sufficiently high standard in other indus- 
tries. Pan work is generally divided into two sections—Bass Pan work 
and Hair Pan work. The totally blind are usually restricted to the former, 
as some sight is essential to assure success in Hair work. Where pupils 
are restricted to Bass work a shorter period of training would be expected. 
Although the small size of the “‘Knot’’ in Hair work is so much more difficult 
to handle, it is true that some totally blind men can become proficient Hair 
hands, although this is not general. 


Pupils must be taught to acquire a habit of tidiness in their work, 
while the room in which they work should be installed with an efficient 
system of ventilation. 


Wire Drawn work is most suitable for women, and is an occupation 
in which the blind, whether partial or total, can become proficient. While 
it is true that the methods of production of the modern factory have made 
it impossible for Blind Institutions to compete in the market for Wire 
Drawn Brushes, there is still a wide market for ‘“‘Set’”’ or ‘“‘Pan”’ work. 
Contracts placed by Local Authorities for scavenger and other brooms 
have assisted many Institutions to find work for men trained in this section 
of the brush industry. 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF WORK FOR THREE YEARS 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN BRUSH MAKING. 


(a) Set Work. 
(b) Wire Drawn. 


SYLLABUS. 
THEORY : 
Materials. 

Fi \ a 
a Places of origin. How purchased. 

pir Market prices. 
Brictlas Methods of dressing Hair, Fibres, and 

, Bristles 

N k tes ae 
oa —— Grades of Pitch and reason why conditions 
Wire require different grades. 


Whitening ) Methods of boring Wood Stocks. 


Commercial Knowledge : 
Special attention should be given to potential Home Workers. 
Instruction in fundamental principles of Costing. 
Correspondence. 
Invoicing and Salesmanship. 
Wholesale and Retail Prices. 
Simple Book-keeping. 
Wages. 
Trade Board Rates. 


Appliances. 
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Construction of Pitch Pan and Table. 
Other accessories and their uses. 


Book of Reference : 


“The Brushmaker,” by Kiddier. 


SET WORK. 
PRACTICAL : ) 

1. How to handle materials of a fibrous nature in order to avoid 
waste. 

2. How to select the small bundle of material required for each knot, 
1.¢., Picking the: Knot 

3. How to tie a knot in its dry state. Coco-fibre or other stiff and 
inexpensive material only is used in the first stages of instruction. 

4. How to “set” the knot in the holes in the wooden stock. Begin- 
ners start by “‘setting’”’ dry knots until they are accustomed both 
to judging the correct amount of material required and to tying 
the knot in the approved manner. 

5. How to dip the knot into the Pitch Pan both before and after 
tying the knot. 

6. How to set the ‘“‘dipped”’ knot in the hole in the wooden stock. 

7. Brushes and Brooms should be taught in the following order: 


Coco Brooms ; 
Bass Brooms (small) ; 

es 2 (medium) ; 
Bassine ; Union (small) ; 
Bass Scavenger Brooms ; 
Dressed Fibre Brooms ; 
Hair and Fibre Mixture ; 
Bristle (Russian) ; 

1 (Chingy. 


WIRE DRAWN WORK. 


PRACTICAL : 


Po Sake 


How to handle materials in order to avoid waste. 
How to select the small bundle of material required for each knot. 
How to make the loops of wire for drawing in each knot. 


How to join wire, and to finish off the ends after the last knot is 
drawn. 


The use of the Bench Shears, and how to regulate the gauges for 
trimming the different lengths of materials. 


Brushes are taught in the following order : 
Laundry Brushes ; 
Small Scrubs ; 
Large Scrubs ; 
Stove and Shoe Brushes ; 
Heavy-drawn work, such as Brooms ; 
Brewers’ Brushes and Brushes required for factory use. 
(Men only.) | 


Root drawing. 


In the early stages beginners use common fibre or shop sweepings 
until they have mastered the difficulty of measuring the correct 
amount of material for each knot. 


r 5 a 
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CABINET MAKING 


The capital outlay involved in the purchase of machinery for this 
trade is a very heavy one and for this cause few Institutions are able to 
meet this expense. It is not surprising, therefore, to find that only one 
Institution in England and one in Scotland have so far adopted this trade. 


Unlike other occupations in which the Blind are engaged, this industry 
is highly mechanised. It therefore provides little or no creative oppor- 
tunities, and in consequence is not an educative medium in the same sense 
as the general run of handicrafts practised by the Blind. 


The training covers three branches, viz. :— 
1.. Machining ; 
2. Cabinet Making ; 
3. French Polishing. 


The ratio of pupils to full-time Instructor is 6 to 1 in the Machining 
Department and from 8 to 1 (not exceeding 10) in the other two Depart- 
ments. 

Only pupils with residual sight are admitted to the Machining and 
French Polishing Departments, while in the latter care should be taken to 
choose only those pupils whose sight is not likely to deteriorate. In the 
Cabinet Making Department pupils who are both partially and totally 
blind are admitted. 

The periods of training for these branches of Cabinet Making are :— 
Cabinet Making ae ta dat. Years. 
Machining and French Polishing i va, tO 4. years. 

It should be emphasised that the syllabus does not embrace extremely 

difficult work which a sighted person only can perform. 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF WORK FOR COURSE OF 
TRAINING IN CABINET MAKING. 


This trade is divided into three parts :— 

1. Machining. 

2. Cabinet Making. 
3. French Polishing. 


MACHINING. 
Period of Training : 3 to 4 years. 
All pupils to have residual sight and must be at least 16 years of age. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL : 
General knowledge of parts of each machine and their functions. 
Oiling of machines. 
Speeds of machines. 
Setting up and sharpening. 
Starting and “‘loading.”’ 
Balance of cutters. 
Feeding of machines : 
(a) with and against grain, 
(b) determining the way of the grain, 
(c) special regard to the heart of timber. 
8. Skidding and drying of timber after sawing. 
9. General economy. 
10. Finished thicknesses of timber after machining. 
11. Sandpapering processes. 
i 12. Methods adopted for repetition work on application of jigs and 


Pa a em AN 


saddles. 
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MACHINES IN USE: 


Various types ot saws. 
Planing, Surfacing, Morticing, Boring and Dovetailing machines, 
and Belt Sandpapering machine. 
CABINET MAKING. 
Period of training : 3 to 5 years. 


For both partially and totally blind pupils, who must be at least 16 
years of age. 


THEORETICAL : 


i; 


9 


ale 


OWIR MUR 


Instruction 1n tools, names and uses. 

General lay-out of bench for :— 

(a) eliminating accidents, 

(b) easy access and economy in time, 

(c) cleanliness and tidiness. 

Sharpening and setting of planes, chisels, etc. 

Various kinds of woods, ¢.g., hard, soft and ply. 

Timber produced in various countries. 

Characteristics of timber (e.g., knot, shakes, saps, diseases). 
Best timber for decorative purposes. 

Drying of timber and period allotted for seasoning before use. 
General inclinations to shrink and wagp, and how to eliminate. 


PRACTICAL : 


1. 


bo 


Do 


Use of tools, namely :— 
3) Planes. 

b) Squares. 

) Hammers. 

)a@misels. 

) Saws, etc. 

Use 


pee ee 


) Reandp nae and its finishes. 
) Timber that should be damped to gain fine finish between 
sandpapering operations. 
Assembling of parts :— 
(a) Glueing. 
(b) Jointing. 
(c) Squaring. 
Fitting of parts :— 
(a) Drawers before assembly. 
(b) Doors. 
Method of using jigs and saddles in assembling. 
General setting out. 


FRENCH POLISHING. 
Period of Training : 3 to 4 years. 


—~~ 0 CAAS 
oR 


For pupils with sufficient residual sight, and must be at least 16 


years of age. 
THEORETICAL : 


N Qu wON 


Names of materials. 

Sources, properties, qualities and prices of material. 
Mixing of stains, varnishes and polishes. 

Brush and pad. 

Staining and filling. 

Colouring and shading. 

Finishing. 


+ 


Es 
sy 


| - See and prcaae work. 


« 


r) 
5. 
5 
Yp 


i, 
ex 
x 
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; 


_N.B.—Cellulosing is not included, such work being considered 
too dangerous. 


\! 
ae 
he 
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CHAIR SEATING 


This is an occupation which is suitable either for the workshop or the 
home. The difficulty concerning the latter is the collection and delivery 
of chairs. 


Like Basket Making, Chair Seating is a traditional occupation for 
blind men and women and is practised in most of the blind workshops 
throughout the country. In rural districts the training given in Women’s 
Institutes has enhanced competition. 


Of the three forms of Chair Seating, for which Syllabuses are given 
below, willow seating is at once the most uncommon and the most sus- 
ceptible of variation in pattern and design. The large number of patterns 
which can be made up in this material gives scope for good taste and 
originality. 

In some districts Chair Seating is used by Home Workers as a sub- 
sidiary occupation. 


The training period for all pupils is from six months upwards. The 
ratio of pupils to full-time Instructor is 10 to 1 (not exceeding 12). 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF WORK FQ@R SIX MONTHS’ 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN CHAIR SEATING. 


SYLLABUS. 
CANE SEATING. 


1. Theory of the various stages in caning an ordinary Bedroom Chair, 
the source of supply of material and its various sizes. 
2. Cutting out the old seat and cleaning the holes with a Clearer and 
Hammer. 
3. Moistening the cane when necessary. 
4. Instruction is first given on frames before the pupil proceeds to 
cane chair seats. 
5. To facilitate the work of threading the cane from side to side the 
use of a Strap should be taught. 
6. Square frame—Four-way pattern. 
Stage 1. Back to front. 
Stage 2. Sides to sides. 
Stage 3. Ist Diagonals | ee 
Shi A YOnd ea nile f Doubling in corners. 
Stage 5. Beading. 
7. Square frame—Six-way pattern. 
Stage 1. Back to front. 
Stage 2. Sides to sides. 
Stage 3.. Ikepeatorase le 
Stage 4. Repeat Stage 2, woven. 
Stage 5. 1st Diagonals. 
Stage 6. 2nd Diagonals. 
Stage 7. Beading. 
8. Square Chair with more holes at front than back—Four-way 
pattern. 
Same method as 6, plus Teaching method of Short Strokes (backs 
to fronts) and doubling diagonals additional to corners. 
9. Square Chairwith more holes at front than back—Six-way pattern. 
Same method as 7, plus extra doubling as in 8. 


10. 


ee. 
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Bow Shape Chair—Six-way pattern. 
Teaching method of extra doubling of Diagonals, short strokes 
(sides to sides) in front of seat. 


Victoria pattern. 


Stage land 2 .. Backs to fronts. 
Stage 3and 4 .. Sides to sides. 
Stage 5 .. .. Ist Diagonal. 
Stage 6 .. .. 2nd Diagonal. 


Reason why only Stage 6 is woven, and why Diagonals are not 
doubled in corner holes. 


Round Seat—Six-way pattern. 
Method of extra short strokes (backs to fronts and sides to sides) 
and extra doubling of Diagonals throughout the seat. 


Curved Seats and Backs of Chairs: give reasons for reversal of 
stages of work. 


Caning special shaped articles—viz.: Berger Chair backs, etc. 


SEATING. 
The kinds of Rushes used for seating, and their country of origin. 
Preparation of Rushes. 


How to twist Rushes, and when more than one strand of Rush 
should be used. 


Joining two strands of Rush. 


Packing the pocket at the corner between the top and bottom 
Rushes of the seat. 


Filling a square seat and securing the final ends of the Rushes. 
Rectangular seat. 
Irregular-shaped seat. 


WILLOW (SKEIN) SEATING. 


& 


ee eee 


Selection of Rods suitable for Skein making ; 
Make Skeins, use of Cleave shave. Upright. 
Fix Knotting hoop to chair seat. 

Put in false cane seat. 


Fix spaced double leaders (sides to sides). Knot each side. 
(Knot—viz.: Scallom stroke in Basket making.) 


Fill in seat (short strokes each side, if necessary). Plain pattern. 
Knot down back of chair. 

Knot down front of chair, and trim off ends. 

above plain seat is mastered teach advanced patterns :— 

Fix close single leaders, knot each side, working in runners. 

Fill in seat, making twill, check, or diamond patterns, etc. 

Knot back of chair, work runners to match sides. 


Knot front of chair, work runners to match sides and back, and 
trim off ends. 
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COIR COAL BAG MAKING 


The making of coir yarn coal bags is an occupation particularly 
suited to a blind man of normal physique. The whole of the work may be 
performed almost without any sighted assistance both in the weaving of 
the sheet and in the stitching of the sides and ropes. In some Workshops 
producing these bags the work is sectionalised—one man will weave, and 
another will perform the stitching operations. In such cases it will usually 
be found that the totally blind men are employed in weaving, whereas the 
stitchers in many cases will have a slight measure of sight. Certainly 
this guiding sight is extremely useful, but often a totally blind man will 
manage quite well provided some simple kind of jig can be provided for 
him to keep his stitching true. It may therefore be preferred in many 
instances to allow a blind man to produce the bag throughout, particularly 
in a small Workshop where this arrangement may well be the most con- 
venient plan. 


The period of training is six months for the full course. If only one 
section of the trade is taught a training period of three months should be 
sufficient. The ratio of pupils to full-time Instructor should be 12 to 1 
(not exceeding 15). 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF WORK FOR SIX MONTHS’ 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN COIR COAL BAG MAKING. 


THEORY : 
Materials. 
Sources of supply, from which exported. Kinds and their uses. 
How purchased ; Market prices. 


Appliances. 
Types of Looms. 
General working instructions. 
Description and uses of tools and other appliances. 


Commercial Knowledge. 
Special attention to be given to pupils becoming Home Workers. 
Cost of Materials. Wages. Cost Prices, Wholesale and Retail 
prices. 
Simple book-keeping. 
Invoicing. Payment of Accounts. Discounts. Credits. Order 
Book. Imports. 


Social. 
Conditions of labour. 
British Coir Mat and Matting Manufacturers’ Association. 


PRACTICAL : 
WEAVING. 
1. Setting up of the warp and instruction in measurements ; 
2. Weaving the weft ; 
3. Taking off the sheet and finishing the top end. 


STITCHING. 


1. Stitching the sides of the bag with anjengo yarn ; 
2. Stitching the cable of the bag, bearing in mind the various devices 
which can be used to assist the blind man to keep the cable straight; 


3. How to join the cable. 
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HAND LOOM WEAVING 


Hand Loom Weaving, which is one of the oldest occupations in the 
world and which was almost entirely superseded by the factories of the 
industrial revolution, has always had its votaries because of the craftsman- 
ship required in the making of the material. and the taste which can be 
shown in its production. This preference for the hand made as contrasted 
with the factory product was upheld by such leaders of thought as Ruskin 
and Morris. The movement thus inaugurated made it possible for success 
to attend those Institutions for the Blind which thirty years ago intro- 
duced Hand Loom Weaving as one of their industries. 


At the present time the high cost of production is making it difficult 
to run these Departments as economic propositions. This is to be deplored, 
as the necessary skill can be readily acquired by blind pupils and the work 
itself is agreeable and interesting. 


It is an occupation which can be followed by blind women with com- 
parative ease, but to obtain the best results the Instructor must be a 
person possessed with good taste and abundant patience to ensure the 
production of fabric of artistic colours and design. The ratio of pupils to 


full-time Instructor is 10 to 1 (not exceeding 12), and the period of training 
is three years. 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF WORK FOR THREE YEARS’ 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN HAND LOOM WEAVING. 


SYLLABUS. 
THEORY : 
Appliances : 
Types of looms ; 
General working instructions ; 
Shuttles. 


Materials : 
Sources of supply and prices ; 
Counts of yarn ; 
Amount required for different purposes ; 
Cotton counts ; how to calculate amount required for a warp ; 
Shrinkage. © 
Costs : 
Wages ; 
Cost Prices ; 
Wholesale and Retail prices. 


Books of Reference : 
“The Weaver’s Craft’’: L. E. Simpson and M. Weir. 
“Hand Loom Weaving”: Luther Hooper. 


PRACTICAL : 
First Year. 
Bobbin making ; 
Tying Weavers’ knots ; 
Shuttling and Pedalling, at first without weft to get a good even 
swing, then simple plain weaving with two shafts and two pedals ; 
Warping, including the careful removing for the warp from the mill ; 
Threading healds, and setting up loom for weaving ; 
Careful shuttling to get a neat edge ; 
Taking up broken threads. 


i eS ~ ‘¢ ae a A ais : 
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Threading healds for pattern weaving, 4 shafts and 4 prs 
gf teee and the use of 2 or more =e eS 


Careful measuring sae to get a oa clear shed ; 
Threading the reeds. . 


Third Year. 


Practising all the above in the finer yarns, and gradually learni 
be independent ; : 


Threading the final reed ; 


More elaborate borders can be made, using 6 pedals and 6 sha : 
various mcdifications can be practised ; 


Special care should be taken to get neatness and firmness of t 
See hardness. 


of which should be explained to them. 
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MACHINE KNITTING 


Flat. 

Rapid strides have been made in the production of ladies’ knitwear 
in recent years; the introduction of colour combinations, pastel shades, 
and a wide variation of patterns in stitches has made knitwear more popular 
with the general public. 

Much of the work produced in sighted factories is the output of 
power-driven machines, but there is still a substantial amount of work 
produced on the hand frame. It follows that the competition which blind 
made fashion goods have to face is severe but not impossible. 


Only girls with a fairly strong physique should be entered for this 
work. The machine is operated from a standing position and the danger 
of over-strain should not be lost sight of. 


The finishing of the garments as they come off the machines is an 
important part of the work which must be carried out by sighted labour. 
Thus the trading accounts of knitwear departments show a proportionately 
high figure for sighted wages. This, however, cannot be regarded as a matter 
for regret so long as the blind girls are provided with regular and remuner- 
ative employment. This occupation is only suitable for workshop employ- 
ment, partly because of the finishing above referred to and partly because 
of the intricacy of the machine itself. 


The training period is three years for adults and four years for school 
pupils. The ratio of pupils to full-time Instructor is 7 to 1 (not exceeding 9). 


Round. 

This is an occupation suitable for home employment as a round 
machine takes up little space and the work can be carried on without 
supervision. The worker, however, must be trained not only to work the 
machine, but to understand its mechanism and to carry out all necessary 
adjustments. 


The power-driven machines of sighted factories have made it ex- 
tremely difficult to compete in the open market and, therefore, work of this 
nature undertaken by Blind Institutions calls for resource and ingenuity 
in the direction of marketing, and usually entails a heavy loss. 


The training period is 24 years for adults and 4 years for school pupils. 
The ratio of pupils to full-time Instructor is 10 to 1 (not exceeding 12). 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF WORK FOR THREE YEARS’ 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN FLAT MACHINE KNITTING. 


SYLLABUS. 
THEORY : 
Yarn. 
How prepared ; 
Spinning ; 
Dyeing ; 
Different Counts ; 
Blending Colours. 
Machines. 
Kinds. Round and Flat. Winding ; 
Their construction ; 
Lubricating ; 
Tensions ; 
Finishing. 
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Commercial Knowledée. 


Special attention should be given to pupils becoming Home- 
workers in Round Machine knitting. 

Changing fashions ; 

Cost of Materials ; 

Wages ; 

Cost prices ; 

Wholesale and Retail prices ; 

Simple Book-keeping ; 

Invoicing ; Payment of Accounts; Discounts; Credit; Order 
Book ; Stock Book ; 

Simple instruction in Banking methods. 


PRACTICAL : 


FIRST YEAR. 


First Term: 


Training given on 7 needle gauge machines with 2/16s or 3/16s yarns. 


L 


(2 or 3 ply). 

(a) Show how to wind wool from skeins on to bobbin (cone shape). 
Tie weaver’s knot. 

(b) Placing of needles ready for ee How to push needles 
into position by their springs 

(c) To thread yarn through various eyelets and yarn spring into 
yarn carrier ready to feed the needles for knitting. 

(d) Set up machine with yarn, explaining uses of various parts of 

machine, viz.: set-up comb and wire, weight stands and 

weights, yarn carrier, tensions, levers or pins to make circular 

rounds, stop block, etc. 

To knit plain fabric. 


) 
a) Place needles for simple ribbing, viz. : 2x2 rib. 
b) Use of racking handle. 

) Transfer stitches from one needle on to next with one eyelet 
narrowing comb. 
(d) Show simple narrowings with the two and then the three eyelet 
narrowing comb. 


Second Term : 


L 


Third 


(a) Show more complicated narrowings by narrowing with the two 
eyelet comb over two needles. 3 

(b) Then by narrowing with the three eyelet comb over two 
needles. 

(c) Simple widenings by pushing up into action the end needles. 

(These are called the “‘Blind”’ way.) 

(d) How to make a selvedge with separating cotton for use when 

using light coloured wools to prevent a soiled selvedge. 


. (a) Knitting simple garments, viz., scarves, caps, vests and 


jerseys. 
Term : 


. Show how to use the two yarn carriers to make V shaped neck for 


jumpers, pullovers, etc. 


. Widenings by pushing up end needles, transferring the first stitch 


on to this needle and picking up loop and putting same on to 
empty needle. 


. To put in stripes of various colours. 
. To transfer stitches to make patterns such as diamonds, etc. 


SO  —— 


| 
: 
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SECOND YEAR. 
First Term : 

1. Explain how tensions should be placed to knit in cardigan and half 
cardigan stitches. 

2. (a) Knit in plain cardigan. 

(b) Various rackings in cardigan and half cardigan stitches. 

3. Show how to narrow in cardigan stitch first with the one eyelet 
narrowing comb then with the two and three eyelet narrowing 
combs. 

4. (a) Simple widenings in cardigan and half cardigan stitch. 

(b) Second way of winding in cardigan and half cardigan stitch. 
Second Term : 
1. (a) How to throw off stitches for shaping garments. 
(b) How to link off stitches for shaping. 
2. Show various rackings for fancy patterns. 
3. How to make more advanced garments, viz.: boys’ suits, chil- 
dren’s outfits, jumpers and cardigans. 
Third Term : 
1. Transferring needles from front bed to back bed. 
More complicated use of racking handle. 
Garments bringing in use cf rack,suchas children’s dresses, caps, ete. 
2. Make garments in fancy stitches. 
(a) Fancy jumpers ; 
(b) Bed jackets ; 
(c) Baby shawls, including fringe or pattern border. 


THIRD YEAR. 
First Term : 

Make garments of all descriptions to special measurements. 
Second Term : 

1. Pupil to work on a finer gauge machine. 10 and 12 needles to the 

inch. 

2. Learn how to use finger touch striper. 

Third Term : 

Making of garments on finer gauge machine. 

A little longer training is necessary if a pupil is to learn the “Jacquard”’ 
or Pattern Machine—say from six to twelve months—time of training 
depends upon the ability of individual pupils. 

It requires an intelligent pupil, also one with good concentration 
powers to accomplish perfect work on these machines. 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF WORK FOR TWO AND A HALF 
YEARS’ COURSE OF TRAINING IN CIRCULAR MACHINE 
KNITTING. 

SYLLABUS. 
THEORY : See Flat Machine Knitting Syllabus. 


PRACTICAL : 
FIRST YEAR. 
First Term : 
Winding wool from skeiner to bobbin. 
Learning to find cylinder grooves. 
Putting cylinders in alternate grooves. 
Threading up machine ready for setting up. 
Setting up machine ready for work. 
Putting in all cylinders. 
Doing piece of plain work. 
Putting on ribber attachment. 
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Putting in ribbers. 

Learn use of welting cam. 

Changing ribber stitch to cylinders. 

Heel with all cylinders in—use of heel wire. 

Toe finished on machine. 

Grafting. 

Heel with splicing. 

Toe with splicing. 

Men’s plain socks. 

Explain causes of broken needles, and how to take broken parts from 
machine. 


Second Term: 


Changing 1 and 1 to 3 and 1. 

Changing 1 and 1 to 5 and 1. 

Heel with ribber attachment on. 

Use of driving pin. } 

Striping. 

Boys’ striped socks. 

Changing 1 and 1 to 4 and 1. 

Changing 1 and 1 to 6 and 1. 

Measuring work on machine for correct measurements, 

Altering tensions to suit various counts of yarn and different gauges 
in cylinders. 


Third Term: 


Clocks. 

Men’s socks with clocks. 

Learning to set up for 2 and 1 and make selvedge. 

Changing from 2 and 1 to all cylinders 2 and 1 to 4 and 1, and 2 and 1 
to 6 and 1. 

Ladies’ stockings with 2 and 1 selvedge and clocks. 

Narrow all round from 4 and 1 to 3 and 1. 

Boys’ socks narrowed from 4 and 1 to 3 and 1. 

Fashioning down back. 

Men’s socks with back fashioning. 

Taking machine to pieces, oiling and reassembling. 


SECOND YEAR. 


First Term: 


Changing 84 cylinder to 108. 

Ladies’ stockings in 2 ply (plain and ribbed). 

Men’s socks in 2 ply (plain and ribbed). 

Putting on boards and pressing finished article. 
Working on baby machine. 

A variety of work bringing in all work thus far attained. 


Second Term : 


Diamonds on 84 cylinder. 

Picking in tops for golf hose and boys’ turnover hose. 
Men’s golf hose. 

Refooting plain sock. 

Refooting ribbed sock. 

Ladies’ stockings on 120 cylinder. 


Third Term : 


Fancy patterns. 

Wrapped selvedge. 

Scalloped top. 

2 and 2 rib. 

Silk and Silkeena on baby and 120 cylinder. 
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! ging in all points on which pupil may appear to be weak. 
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MAT MAKING 


Mat making is admirably suitable for men of good physique, and 
should normally be reserved for adults. The period of training should be 
three years. The ratio of pupils to full-time Instructor should be 12 to 1 
(not exceeding 15). 


The industry has suffered adversely during recent years, partly as a 
result of the importation of cheap mats from abroad, and partly from the 
substitution of rubber for coir. Many sighted firms have been forced out 
of business, and Institutions engaged in mat making find it extremely 
difficult to keep their workmen fully employed. 


A greater deficit is usually made in this industry than in any other 
practised by the Blind. It is an occupation which can be followed in the 
home with a good measure of success if sufficient space is available for the 
erection of a loom. Apparatus requiring less space and known as a Loom 
Frame is now available and is quite satisfactory, although a lower rate of 
production results. 


As a home occupation its chief drawback is the expense entailed in 
the transportation of mats to a centre for finishing purposes. For successful 
finishing, shearing must be done by machinery. 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF WORK FOR THREE YEARS’ 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN MAT MAKING. 


SYLLABUS. 
THEORY : 
Materials. 
Com Yarn ) Sources of supply, from which exported. 
Coir Fibre Kinds and their uses ; How purchased ; 
Wool j Market prices. 
Appliances. 
Types of Looms. 
General working instructions. 
Description and uses of tools and other appliances. 
Commercial Knowledége. 
Special attention to be given to pupils becoming Home Workers. 
Cost of Materials. Wages. Cost prices. Wholesale and Retail 
prices. 
Simple Book-keeping. 
Invoicing. Payment of Accounts. Discounts. Credits. Order 
Book. Imports. 
Social. 
Conditions of labour. 
Foreign and Indian competition. 
British Coir Mat and Matting Manufacturers’ Association. 


PRACTICAL : 
FIRST YEAR. 
Practice in splicing yarn. 
Practice in pulling down and splicing yarn. 
Balling up yarn in number of ends necessary for varying thickness. 
Preparing yarn and making warp on wall pegs and warping mill. 
Beaming warp. 
Drawing Harness; 17.e., Threading warp through healds in harness, 
through reed and tying off. 
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Making a warp on a frame or loom frame. 
Practice in making reversible mats. 

Use of loom lever for altering tension of warp. 
Use of treadles to form shed on two treadle loom. 
Threading weft through shed. 

Use of Batten. 

Number of takes and rows per foot for differing qualities. 
Width of rod required for varying thicknesses. 
Explanation of stock sizes, mats and slips. 
Practice making binder or matting. 

Winding rod with yarn. 

Reason for using tallow. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Instruction in differing types of mats and methods of making, together 
with the qualities and descriptions of Coir Yarns and Fibres 
required for each type and quality. 

Practice in making commion brush mats and use of shears. 

Explain the difference between a diamond and a straight back mat, 
also how to obtain a smooth back. 

Instruction in making yarn mats, commencing with common and 
progressing to best quality. 

Instruction in making yarn or fibre borders, insertions and letters. 

How to square a mat. 

How to make plait and to bind a mat. 


THIRD YEAR. 


General practice in the manufacture of yarn and fibre mats and the 
development of speed and quality. 
Where the age, ability and intelligence of the pupil justify it, instruc- 
tion should be given in wool border work. 
Instruction in the use of a three treadle loom. 
Entering up a linen warp. 
Use of Jute Rove and Binder Jute. 
Instruction in making Wool Border Mats, with straight, Vandyke and 
Fancy Borders. 
Instruction in making All Wool Mats and Rugs. 
Ditto Imperials. 
Ditto Sinnet (Skeleton). 
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PIANOFORTE TUNING & REPAIRING 


The blind were introduced to Pianoforte Tuning as an occupation a 
hundred years ago by Claude Montal, a pupil at the School for the Blind in 
Paris. Since then it has become recognised as one of the most suitable 
callings for a blind man. 

In recent years the enormous development of mechanised music and 
the economic depression have taken a heavy discount off the blind tuner’s 
earnings. In spite of these adverse factors, however, it still remains one 
of the best paid callings followed by the blind. It should here be noted 
that in addition to the possession of a trained ear and skilful hands the 
tuner must be of the right personality. He has to carry out his work in 
strangers’ houses, and much of his success in building up his clientele will 
depend on his appearance, manners and address. Great care should be 
taken by the Training Institution to exclude from this Course men who, 
while they might easily acquire the necessary technique, are, because of 
personal deficiencies, entirely unsuitable. 

The National Diploma of the College of Teachers of the Blind is the 
recognised Certificate for blind practitioners in Pianoforte Tuning and 
Repairing. Its acquisition is a necessary preliminary to admission to the 
Register of a Home Workers’ Scheme. 

The training covers a period of four yeargefor all pupils. The ratio 
of pupils to full-time Instructor is 8 to 1. 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF WORK FOR FOUR YEARS’ 
COURSE OF TRAINING IN PIANOFORTE TUNING 
AND REPAIRING. 


SYLLABUS. 
THEORY : 

In piano tuning theory and practice go hand in hand. The pupil 
is learning from the first, almost without knowing it, the theory on 
which his practice is based. 

Nevertheless it is essential that definite instruction should be 
given on the following :— 

The vibration of strings. 

Pitch and how determined—temperament. 

Nature, elasticity, density and breaking strain of piano wire of 
various gauges—covered strings and why covered—speaking 
length of strings—nodes. 

Harmonics or overtones, beats. 

Sympathetic Vibration. 

Resonance. 

Elements of Harmony—up to dominant seventh—which should 
be learned in conjunction with lessons in piano playing. 

Tone and its effect in different surroundings. 


Commercial Knowledége : 
Nature of all material used in the making of pianos. 
Prices of tools and materials. 
Names and addresses of principal manufacturers of pianos. 
Names and addresses of makers of tools and materials for repair 
work. 
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PRACTICAL : 
TUNING. 
FIRST YEAR. 
Position and use of wrest pin. 
Holding of tuning hammer. 
Tuning of unisons, use of wedge. 
Tuning of octaves, Bichord and Trichord. 
Rudiments of Scale. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Seale continued, further application of first year’s work and tuning an 
entire piano. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Tuning an entire piano, pitch being altered by Master in Charge. 
Use of lever hammer. 


FOURTH YEAR. 
Chipping up and roughing up. 
Raising and lowering of pitch to any standard pitch. 
Tuning Player Piano, Overstrung and Grands. 


TUNERS’ REPAIRS. 


FIRST YEAR. 
First Term : 
Making eyes and coils. 
Stringing bench model. 


Second Term : 
Shank filing, heating out, boring out. Making and fitting hopper 
spring. Making Costa spring. 
Third Term : : 
Hinging levers and dampers. 
Stringing on a back or piano. 


SECOND YEAR. 
First Term : 
Stringing continued eye and return string on piano. 
Blackleading and burnishing hopper, easing keys. 


Second Term : . 
Repairing hammer shank in action. 
Hinging hopper fly. 
Fitting escapement pin in hopper. 

Third Term : 
Making and fitting Costa spring and loop. 
Fitting spiral spring. 


THIRD YEAR. 
First Term : 
Stringing on pianos. Grand and Upright and overstrung stringing. 
Second Term : 
Fitting tapes single and double. 
Blackleading actions. 
Third Term : 
Making and fitting underdamper spring. 
Regulating and how a touch is made. 
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FOURTH YEAR. ‘es 
First Term: : ie 
Knowledge of bushing a ssi and recentering damper le : 


Bushing a key. e 
Second Term: » oe 

Recentering hammer butt ; “outside conditions.” 
Third Term : ; 

Systematic review of tuners’ repairs. 

Wrest pin extracting. 


THE THEORY OF CONSTRUCTION FOR TUNERS. — 
FIRST YEAR. % 
First Term: | 
General censtruction of piano. 
Second Term: 
Acquiring knowledge of construction of Sticker action. 


Third Term: . 
Removing and replacing Sticker action and construction of osta 
action. — 2 


SECOND YEAR. 
First Term: 


Construction of pedals and pedal feet, noises, their causes | and 
remedies. 


Second Term: 
Construction of tape action front and back escapement. 
Third Term: - 
Removing and replacing overdamper action, construction of 
piano continued. ie 


THIRD YEAR. 
First Term: 


Construction of underdamper actions. 
Removal of all classes of Upright piano action. 
Second Term: . 
Removal of Grand action and further construction of pianos. — 
Third Term: = 
Construction of Broadwood Grand actions ; knowledge of noise: 
in pianos. . . 
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FOURTH YEAR. 

First Term: 
Construction of Grand action Player piano; removing 
replacing parts. i ye o 

General knowledge of most modern developments in piano « 
struction. aa 


Harmonium and American Organs. General constrt 
essential differences between Hatinomtes and ; 


Organ. 


ruct on of unusual HE apStial abtions. 

fu sr instruction on noises. 

Play Re Piano. Removing motor or action for tuning; differ- 
ences of various makes. 

-Harmonium and American Organs. Removal of parts 
for tuning. 


Third Term: — 
eview of past work. Trade hints. 


Further instruction on easing keys and on reasons why they fail 
to function. 


Player Piano. How a note works. Usual work for a tuner in 
charge of a Player Piano. 


Harmonium and American Organ. uHaschic and replacing 
reeds. 
How reeds are sharpened and flattened. 


